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CITY OF ROME. Parr IX, 





,ACES 


“An Englishman tr lling in Italy,” says Dr. Burton, 
“ must divest himself of the idea which he usually attaches 
to the word palace, In r country we un lerstand | yi 
the reside: ) Itv, | affixing ideas of maguificence 
to the term, we often complain of being disappointed with 
ne ft ip f v I sin our own country it is the 
g£ il Oo rvation that the royal palac s are inferior to 
private h In Italy the residence of every nobleman 
is called a palace; in Rome they are abundantly frequent ; 
and if a corn ( ion wel lemanded of them, it 
would not be far f it truth to say, that witha splendid 
outside, they display a lamentable want of comfort and 
inattention to cleanliness in the interior. The plan is nearly 
the same in all of t un; they are built round a quadrangle 
with a large stairea oper gy into the court: the rooms 
communi vith each ¢« r, sometimes! yund the whole 
of the q ngle, and fo 1 suite of apartments on each 
floo ,» Sulll nt to consi le a house But with all this seale 
of spl ir, there is little, or nothing, in a Roman palace 
worth seeing, except the rks of art. Even this attraction 
has been diminished in | r limes, the poverty of the nobles 
] Wing compelled many tf them to sell their pictures, That 
sprendoul tT furuitu a de ration which characterizes | 
the English houses, whether in town or country, 1s unknown 
at Rome 

Mr. Mathews’ ge ral account of the pala s of Rome is 
contained 1 f i * splendid and useless ;" he says | 
eal owners liveinal ret is, and the magnificent 
ga es are ( rlea j Vilasays of them that they are 
bu rather the spectator than the tenant. Hence the 
elevation is more studied than the plan. “Some of them 
are mere fronts, facctat iid a frend of mine “con mo- 
bilia e quadri dictro,” (frouts, with furniture and pictures 
bel a.) heir fronts, too, are so crowded with ories, that 
the mansion of a prince offen sugg ts the idea of a lodging- 
house. The lower file of windows is grated like a gaol: the 
upper files are divided by wretched mezzanint, W here 
different orders are piled in front, which is fortunately rare, 
thew natural suecession is seldom observed: it is even 
reversed Their internal arrangement is generally the 
same A grand staircase leads into the sala, the common 
hall of the pata and if the owner be a prince who has 
the right of canopy, in Chis apartment stands his throne 
with a railing round it. “From this great Hall, when it 


the middle of first 
palace in different directions, and can pierce it at a glance 
through lengthening of In the 
distribution of the houses, the great object is the picturesque. 
Nothing dove for the which term 
unknown to the Italian language, and a state in a 
hot country.” 

Mr, Rae Wilson describes the internal decorations and 
furniture of the Roman 
unsuitable to their size and stately appearance: ‘These noble 
residences,” he says, “ exhibit more of stateliness and gran- 
deur than of positive beauty in their architecture ; and as to 
external elegance, hardly one can lay any claimtoit, They 
are in a grandiose but heavy style, and the thick iron 
gratings before the lower windows of many of them have a 
gloomy, gaol-like appearance. Besides this there are very 
few of them suitably finished, or indeed that do not betray, 
more or less, either sad neglect, or the utter inability of 
their owners to keep them in order and repair. Sordid 
meanness seems to go hand-in-hand with prodigality— 
penury with ostentation. In capacious saloons whose walls 
are decked with valuable paintings, may be seen furniture 
of the most ordinary description ; and in apartments that are 
otherwise handsomely and consistently decorate, the eye 
is offended by the floor being of brick or of some com position 
of brick-like hue. Climate is no apology for such vile mate- 
rials ag these, because, if coulness be the object, marble, or 
at least stone, should be employed; else as a substitute for 
carpets, floor-cloth, painted either in imitation of them, or of 
inlaid marble floors. If such matters are not worth attending 
to, neither can it be worth while to bestow any thought upon 
the ornamental in the rest of the apartments, especially as 
the vileness of the floor becomes more offensively con- 
Spicuous, in proportion to the richness of the walls and 


oct upies 
lnarbie door-posts. 
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palaces as being in most cases 


, 


floor, you command the | 


ceilings. Here and there we meet with a splendid marble 

pavement in some gallery or saloon, or perhaps an entire 
| suite of elegant and consistently furnished apartments ; yet 

such exceptions do not interfere with the general character 
| of these Roman palaces, which for the most part have rather 

the air of public than of private buildings: just that kind of 
| order is kept up in them as in places that acknowledge no 
individual owner or master who has a personal interest in 
them. However, when lighted up of an evening, their 
spacious chambers are well enough fitted for the reception 
of a fashionable crowd of loungers, who effectually conceal 
the meanness of their floors from observation ; besides which, 
the dinginess of furniture and hangings is then less striking 
than in broad daylight.” 

“I have heard it suggested,” says Simond, “that there 
might be something of the grandioso, lurking about the 
filth of a Roman palace. The noble owner oceupies but 
a small part of the edifice, the rest being intended, 
not for private comfort, but for the display of wealth and 
power, to be enjoyed by an admiring multitude atall hours, 
and in their own way, that is, in @ manner neither yery 
refined nor very cleanly, Solidity is the general character of 
the architecture of these palaces: but few are rectangular, 
and an awkward obliquity of the walls spoils the look of 
| most of the rooms. The Farnese Palace is, J believe, the 
only one standing insulated; but although deemed the 
finest at Rome and the most regular, it seems singularly 
heavy.” 
| In former times the palaces of Rome were doubtless much 
more brilliant than they now are. The vicissitudes of for- 
tune have been keenly felt by the Roman nobility ; and of 
these noble structures, it may be now truly said, that “the 
poverty and dirtiness of the owner are in many instances 
disgustingly apparent.” 

“It is, however, not fair,” as Dr. Burton remarks, “ to 
condemn a Roman noble, because his palace is dirty on the 
ground-floor, or even on the first story. The quadrangle at 
the bottom generally serves for a court or stableyard, with 
offices round it, and the first floor is not unfrequently let to 
| tradesmen or other occupiers. Many English families have 
| of late been accommodated in the Roman palaces; the 
| suites of rooms being so extensive, the owner finds one floor 
| sufficient for his own use, and is glad to make money by 
| letting the remainder. All this is very discordant with 
| our notions: but if the Roman nobles are now become poor, 
| we should recollect that at the time when their palaces were 
| built, they must have far exceeded us in ideas of magnifi- 
In some of the quadrangles the whole house of a 


cence, 
| nobleman in London might be placed ; nor, in point of style, 
| can we at all compare the architecture of the two countries.” 
Perhaps the best authority that we can quote con- 
cerning their architeeture is Mr. Woods. It is his opinion 
that we do not at first sight do justice to the architecture of 
the Roman palaces, The great size of many of them, and 
the abundance and bold projection of the ornaments, produce 
a general impression of magnificence; but if we can get 
space enough in front to examine the parts distinctly, we 
often turn away dissatisfied, from the absurdity and dispro- 
portion they exhibit. Yet, with great faults, we may find 
amongst them great beauties which, when habit has enabled 
us to support their defects, the mind learns to enjoy. Gene- 
rally speaking, there is great simplicity of design, so much 
so that in a large number the front is not divided into parts, 
either as a centre and two wings, or in any other way, but 
presents one simple, continued line of surface. They also 
exhibit much richness of detail. “It is true that these 
details are frequently very far from correct in themselves, 
and in proportions not always good; but to an architect the 
modern palaces of Rome are invaluable as a collection of 
experiments on architectural beauty ona grand seale ; and 
let me add, in a grand style; for however they may be 
abused as extravagant, absurd, or preposterous, they at 
least avoid the greatest fault a building can have, that of 
being mean and paltry. The Romans, even in these dege- 
nerate days, have adopted a style fit for those who had the 
world at their command. These palaces are rarely degraded 
either with columns or pilasters: they are better without 
them; for these never look well in a building of many 
stories in height.” 
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THE VATICAN. 


To the north of St. Peter's, and therefore on the right hand 
of the spectator, looking upon its principal front, stands an 
enormous mass of building, bearing the name of the Palace 
of the Vatican ; the reader will see a portion of this pile in 
our view of St. Peter's in a former number*. It may be de- 
scribed as the state palace of the popes, though it is not their 
actual place of residence. For upwards of a thousand years 
from the time ef Constantine the popes lived in the Lateran 
Palace; but that fell into such decay during the translation 
of the Holy See to Avignon, that Gregory XI., on the 
return in 1377, not thinking it suitable, or safe, removed to 
the Vatican, which had existed from an early period, and 
which was rendered secure by the proximity of the castle 
of St. Angelo. The Lateran Palace was rebuilt in 1586 by 
Sixtus V.; and in 1693, Innocent XII. turned it into a 
hospital for the poor. Paul III. (1534—1550,) was the first 
pope who took up his residence in the Quirinal Palace on the 
Monte Cavallo; and his successors have followed his exam- 
ple, leaving the Vatican for the celebration of ceremonies. 

The exterior of the Vatican is not prepossessing ; in an 
architectural sense the term Palace is hardly applicable to 
it, as, instead of presenting one regular pile, it consists of a 
number of different structures. Simond describes it as 
“presenting only a shapeless mass of buildings, almost 
overtopping its neighbour, St. Peter's.” Another writer 
speaks of it as “a huge collection of old buildings, curiously 
jumbled together, full of sharp angles and strange excres- 
cences, and, as somebody once observed, it is not like a 
palace, but a company of palaces, which seem to be jostling 
each other in a contest for place and precedency.” Its 
actual dimensions exceed those of the Louvre and Tuilleries 
united, There are twenty courts with porticoes, eight 
grand, and two hundred small staircases, 

“The dimensions of this palace,” says Dr. Burton, “ and 
the number of rooms assigned to it, border upon the mar- 
vellous. The whole pile of building, together with gardens, 
is said to comprise a circumference of some miles; and 
while some accounts make the number of apartments 
4,422, others swell it to 13,000! The effect of all this 
mass of architecture is anything but pleasing; from no 
point of view does it present any extent of front or magni- 
ficence of design; while its proximity to St. Peter's inter- 
feres most unfortunately with the view of that building. 
It is in fact a collection of apartments built by several 


popes. The date of its first commencement is not clearly 
known. There was certainly a palace here in the time ot 
St. Leo Lil. as Charlemagne resided in it a.p. 800 


Celestine ILI. added to it in 1191—8, as did Innocent ILI 
1196—1216; and Nicholas III. in 1278. Nicholas V. in 
1447—55, built the rooms which were afterwards painted 
by Raphael. Leo X. added the triple portico, the middle 
one of which is also painted by Raphael, and is thence 
called Le Loggie di Raffaello, Sextus V. added an entirely 
new palace, and Pius VI. built what is called the Museo 
Pio-Clementino. The paintings and statues preserved in 
this building, together with its prodigious library, have 
deservedly raised the fame of the Vatican above that of 
every other palace in the world. The pictures are not 
numerous ; but those which are here are all excellent, and 
the paintings in fresco are some of the most wonderful pro- 
ductions which exist.” 

The principal staircase of the Vatican is that which leads 
into it from the vestibule of St. Peter's by the side of the eques- 
trian statue of Constantine the Great. It opens into a hall 
which serves as a vestibule to two magnificent chapels, the 
Sistine and Pauline. This Sala Regia, or Royal Hall, as it 
is called, was built by Antonio San Gallo, and is adorned with 
fresco paintings by Vasari and others. Of these pictures 
Dr. Burton observes, that to a zealous Catholic they may be 
interesting, but will excite a smile in a Protestant, who 
prefers authentic history to the traditions of the church. 
They almost all relate to cireumstances which tended to 


exalt the holy see; and among them is the massacre of 


St. Bartholomew which “ might as well have been omitted.” 
it was painted by Vasari during the pontificate of Gregory 
the Thirteenth (1572—1585), who also had a medal struck 
to commemorate the slaughter of the Hugenots. 


THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 


Tus chapel derives its name from Pope Sixtus the Fourth, 
who employed Baceio Pintelli to build it, and had the two 


* See Saturday Magazine, Vol. XII., p. 16] 
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side walls painted by several Florentine artists about 1474. 
It is an oblong room very large and lofty, with scarcely any 
of the usual furniture of a chapel; it is used only on few 
oceasions, as on the First Sunday in Advent, and in the 

loly Week. It is in this apartment that the cardinals 
meet in conclave to elect a new pope. 

The principal attraction of the Sistine Chapel lies in the 
frescoes painted in it by Michel Angelo. Soon after his 
return from Bologna to Rome, in 1508, that great artist 
received orders from Pope Julius the Second to paint the 
vaulted ceiling of this apartment. Up to this period Michel 
Angelo had been very little employed in painting, having 
acquired his great celebrity as asculptor. He had, however, 
astonished his countrymen at Florence, some years before, 
by his wonderful] cartoon of the Battle of the Arno, painted 
for one end of the hall in the Ducal Palace, the other end of 
which had been assigned to the pencil of Leonardo da 
Vinci. We are told that Julius was advised to employ 
Michel Angelo to paint the chapel by Bramante and San 
Gallo, the eminent architects; and it is said that Bramante 
was instigated by unworthy motives in giving this counsel ; 
imagining either that the large sums which the pope was 
expending in sculpture would leave less at his command 
for architectural purposes, or that Michel Angelo, who 
preferred the practice of sculpture to that of painting, would 
refuse to perform the task in question, and so enrage his 
patron,—or that should he attempt it, he would manifest his 
inferiority as a painter to the great Raphael, who was 
Bramante’s nephew, and whom therefore Seamante wished 
to bring into favour with the pope. Michel Angelo was at 
the time absorbed in the great work which he had under- 
taken of executing a monument for Julius the Second; he 
wished to decline the task, and is even said to have recome- 
mended Raphael as a person better qualified to perform it. 
But the pope was inexorable, and Michel Angelo reluc- 
tantly undertook the work. So anxious was he for the 
success of the work, that he prepared the colours with his 
own hands, and finished the whole with scarcely any assist- 
ance. Even the scaffolding is said to have been made 
under his own directions, and he gave the profits of it after. 
wards to a poor carpenter, wiio had executed it for him. The 
agreement, which he made with the pope, through Bramante, 
was for 15,000 ducats. He constantly refused to admit 
any person into the chapel while the work was going on: 
but in 1511, when about half of it was finished, the pope 
insisted upon its being ‘thrown open to public inspection, 
this was accordingly done. The great artist was then 
urged, more than ever by the pope, to hasten its completion, 
and on November Ist, 1512, the whole work was coneluded, 
and the public admitted without reserve. The whole time 
during which he was employed in it, did not exceed twenty 
months. Besides the twelve compartments of the roof, he 
painted a portion of the side walls. 

“He selected subjects from the Old Testament for the 
ceiling,” says Dr. Burton ; “among which may be observed 
several circumstances attending the creation, treated ina 
most sublime manner, and with an effect truly astonishing, 
To artists it may be interesting to know, that the Deluge 
was the first subject executed by him. He also painted 
some Prophets and Sibyls over the windows, which are 
amongst the finest works which he has left. The Sibyls 
are five in number, and are known by the name of the 
Persian, Erythrean, Delphian, Cumean, and Libyan, The 
introduction of such figures at all into a Christian Church 
may seem extraordinary.” The cause of it is found by the 
iearned writer in the attempt which was made in the early 
ages of the church to enlist the Sibylline bookst of the 
ancient Romans in the cause of Christianity, and even to 
invent others and class them under the same denomination, 
“ A treatise has been written upon the subject by David 
Blondel, in which he conjectures, that the forgery began 
about the year 138; and he even accuses Hermas of being 
accessory to it; but the charge is certainly unfounded. The 
Guostics pretended to have some genuine works of Noah's 
wife: to meet which formidable document, the orthodox 
party produced the writings of Noah's daughter, whom 
they called a Sibyl As many as eight books were cir- 
culated under the name of Sibylline; and nearly twenty 
persons from different countries are mentioned as Sibyls. 
Of these, the five already named, became the most cele- 
brated, and some of the early fathers, pious and learned 
men, believed that they really had prophesied of our 
Saviour. It will be suflicient to mention Justin Martyr 





+ See Saturday Magazine Vol. X. p. 204. 
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and Clemens Alexandrinus. The Roman Catholics have 
particularly appealed to them in support of some of the 
doctrines which are now rejected by the Protestants: and 
this will sufficiently account for their being joined in com- 
pany with the Prophets in the Sistine Chapel.” 

But the paintings in the compartments of the ceiling are 
not the only examples of Michel Angelo’s genius in the 
Sistine Chapel. Above the altar is his celebrated Last 
Judgment. This great picture had been projected in the 
lifetime of Clement the Seventh; his successor Paul the 
Third, attended. by ten cardinals, went to visit Michel 
Angelo, and seeing the cartoons which had been prepared 
for it, determined that nothing should prevent its speedy 
execution. For eight years the great master was employed 
upon it, and it was opened to the public in Christmas, 1542. 
Dr. Burton speaks of this work as “ perhaps the most won- 
derful specimen of the art in the world. I mean,” he adds, 
“the most surprising monument of genius and imagination : 
for unless we confound the ideas of the beautiful and the 
sublime, and conceive that the former is always contained 
in the latter, it must be acknowledged, that many other 
paintings are more pleasing at the first view. But notwith- 
standing the ridiculous way in which some part of the sub- 
ject is treated, and the mixture of sacred and profane 
history throughout, this work of Michel Angelo will surprise 
and please more and more every time that it is examined. 
It will perhaps be more admired when considered in 
single groups, than asa whole. It has often been remarked, 
that Michel Angelo was indebted for the conception of 
some of his figures to the poem of Dante.” 

The same writer mentions an amusing story told con- 
cerning a figure in this picture, which was intended as a 
portrait of a certain master of the ceremonies, who had 
complained to the pope of the indecency of the painting. 
His name was Biagio of Cesena: the painting was not 

uite finished when he made this complaint, and Michel 
y acd introduced his portrait as a demon with ass’s ears, 
encircled with a large serpent, and placed him in hell. 
Bragio again complained, and the pope requested the 

ainter to release him. Michel Angelo replied, that had 
bre been only in purgatory, it might have been possible, but 
from hell there was no redemption. 

“ After all, we see this sublime work in the most disad- 
vantageous manner. It is now more than two centuries 
and a half since it was completed, and the action of damp, 
united with the smoke from the incense and the candles, 
has thrown a great obscurity over the whole. In the pre- 
sent age we may, perhaps, be allowed to regret, that the 
great masters painted so much in fresco. M. Angelo was 
accustomed to say, that painting in oils was an occupation 
for women, so convinced was he of the greater difficulty and 
merit of executing works in fresco. He confirmed this 
observation by his practice ; and though he unquestionably 
amused himself occasionally with oils, it is asserted, upon 
the best authority, that there is not one undisputed oil- 
painting of his in existence. Many are exhibited as laying 
claim to this honour, which, perhaps, were executed by his 
pupils, and may have received some touches from the master 
himself. Whatever may be the comparative merits of the 
two arts, we have evidently suffered by fresco painting being 

referred ; for while we have pictures in oil by Leonardo da 
Vinci, Raphael, and others, contemporary with M. Angelo, 
the colours of which seem as fresh as when they were first 
Jaid on, (and perhaps more pleasing in the effect,) those 
which were painted upon the wall, have in a great part 
perished, and the rest are daily becoming more indistinct ; 
so that unless this new discovery of detaching frescos from 
the wall can preserve such works, our descendants will be 
enabled to judge of these great efforts only by copies 
and engravings. It might be thought that the ancients 
mixed their colours for painting upon plaster better than 
the moderns, at least, that they were more durable. Pliny 
Mentions some paintings still existing at Ardea, Cere, 
and Lanuvium, which were older than the foundation of 
Rome, and had received little or no injury, though ina 
ruined building, and exposed to the air. This would give 
them an antiquity of eight hundred years and upwards.” 


THE LOGGIE AND CAMERE OF RAPHAEL, 


Tue Loggie of Raphael in the Vatican are, as the name 


implies, three open galleries, running round three sides of 


a square court. They were built by Pope Julius the Second, 
having been begun by Bramante, and finished from the 
designs of Raphael. In the middle gallery, the ceiling is 
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painted entirely after designs of that great master, who 
employed in the work Giulio Romano, Polidoro, Caravaggio, 
and other of his pupils. The ceiling is divided into 
thirteen compartments, each of which contains four paint- 
ings. “In the first compartment,’ says Dr. Burton, 
‘‘ which contains the Creation, God dividing Light from 
Darkness, is by him, and much admired. But surely this 
is a subject too sublime for the greatest human genius, 
Raphael probably chose it because Michel Angelo had 
represented the same subject on the roof of the Sistine 
Chapel. The two last paintings in this series, the Baptism 
of Jesus and the Last Supper, are also by Raphael.” 

The walls are covered with Arabesques, which are also 
after the designs of Raphael; and he is said to have bor- 
rowed them from the Baths of Titus, which were excavated 
in his days. The story which is added, however, of his 
covering up the excavations as soon as he had finished his 
copies, in order that the imitation might be concealed, is 
one which “ few would believe,’ as Dr. Burton remarks, 
“except on the most undeniable evidence.” The baths 
were undoubtedly open in his time, as the Laocoon was 
discovered in 1506, and he painted the Loggie in the 
Vatican in 1513-21. “ It is also true, that they were sub 
sequently filled up, and the soil which occupied them was 
not an accumulation merely effected by time. Many of the 
rooms were filled up to the very top, a height, perhaps, of 
thirty feet; and the rubbish which has been dug out con- 
sists of stones and other ruins of buildings. The room in 
which the Laocoon was found, and which must have been 
cleared at that time, is stated by the guides to have been 
also choked up when the French began to dig. But we 
may ask, if the room was full of soil from the days of 
Raphael to the time of the late excavations, how was the 
tradition preserved, that this was the actual apartment 
where the Laocoon was found? It is a singular circum- 
stance, that in almost all the rooms a round hole has been 
broken in the ceiling, as if purposely to throw in rubbish, 
So that it is, perhaps, not an improbable conjecture, that 
the owners of the land wishing to clear it for cultivation, 
got rid of sundry fragments which projected above the sur- 
face, by throwing them into this convenient receptacle, 
At all events, we must not believe the charge against 
Raphael without some satisfactory evidence. He is known 
to have been an eager searcher after antiquities, and to 
have made a proposal to Leo the Tenth for instituting a 
general examination, The Romans in his time, were per- 
haps, as enthusiastic in this pursuit, as they have been 
during any subsequent period; and we may imagine that 
when such a discovery was made, as that of the chambers 
in the Palace of Titus, thousands would be led by curiosity 
to examine them. Such, indeed, is the express testimony 
of Gianbattista Armeni, a writer of that day, who says 
that all Rome ran in crowds to see the ornaments of stucco 
and painting, which presented such singular varieties. All 
these persons would have seen the arabesques; they must 
have formed the priucipal objects of the Ciceroni to point 
out. Owing to their great height, Raphael could not have 
copied them without scaffolding and without lights; so that 
it seems impossible that he could have conceived the idea 
of transferring these designs to the Vatican, and keeping 
the originals unknown. Beside which it is certain, from 
the work of Giulio Mancini upon painting, that the baths 
were open in the time of Urban the Eighth, who reigned 
in 1623-44, as well as in the time of Flaminius Vacea, who 
wrote in 1594,” 

The Camere of Raphael are a series of four rooms, ex- 
hibiting some of the most remarkable of that great master’s 
productions, These are all in fresco, and, as usual, have 
suffered considerably from time. “ The rage for fresco 
painting,” says Mr. Woods, “ or rather for admiring it, and 
regret that it is disused, seems to start up from time to 
time, even in our northern climates. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to repeat again and again, that even in Italy fresco 
painting rapidly decays, and that in a climate such as ours, 
the value of its finest productions, if painted on the walls 
of a room, could hardly, by any care, be made to last a 
century.” 

The decoration of the Camere was commenced by Pope 
Julius the Second, who employed as painters Pietro della 
Francesca, Bramantino da Milano, Luca de Cortona, 
Pietro della Gatta, and Pietro Perugino. The latter was 
Raphael's master, and by his recemmendation, as well as 
that of Bramante, Raphael was called from Florence to 
Rome in the year 1508, when he was twenty-five years 
of age. He was first employed in the Camera della Seg- 
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natura, and finished what is generally called the Dispute 
upon the Sacrament. The pope was so astonished and 
delighted with this effort, that he ordered all which had 
been done by the other artists to be destroyed, that all the 
rooms might be painted by Raphael. It is said that 
he received for each large painting 1200 crowns of gold. 
He, however, spared the work of his master, Perugino, 
which is still to be seen upon the ceiling of one of the 
rooms. 

The first of the Camere was painted about 1517, and is 
filled with subjects taken from the lives of those popes who 
bore the same name with the reigning pontiff. The prin- 
cipal painting is the Fire of Borgo San Pietro, which took 
place under the pontificate of St. Leo the Fourth, in the 
year 817. Borgo San Pietro is that suburb of Rome which 
lies near St. Peter's. The fire came near the Vatican, and, 
according to the legend, Leo extinguished it miraculously 
with the sign of the cross. The front of old St. Peter's is 
introduced with steps leading up to it, and the balcony for 
the papal benediction. “This painting is by many admired 
as much as any of the series. For delineation of feeling 
and anatomical accuracy it certainly merits every attention. 
The latter excellence may be seen particularly in two 
figures, one of whom is clinging by his hands to a wall, 
from which he is letting himself down, the other is draw- 
ing himself up; in both of which opposite exertions of the 
muscles great accuracy of drawing is observed. The 
group of the man carrying off his father is by Giulio 
Romano.” 

Opposite to this is the Justification of St. Leo the Third 
before Charlemagne, in which the Pope is a portrait of Leo 
the Tenth, and Charlemagne of Francis the First, king of 
France. On one of the other sides is the Victory gained 
by Leo the Fourth over the Saracens at Ostia, painted by 
Giovanni da Udine ; opposite to which is the Corenation of 
Charlemagne by St. Leo the Third in the old cathedral. 
The ceiling is painted by Perugino. 

Other parts of the room contain paintings of those 
princes who have been benefactors to the Holy See. Over 
one of them is written,—‘ Astulphus Rex sub Leone IV. 
Pont. Britanniam Beato Petro vectigalem facit*.” St. Leo 
the Fourth reigned from 847 to 855, during which time 
Ethelwolf was king of England. Jt is recorded that he 
made a journey to Rome, and gave 300 mancuses a yeur to 
the See of Rome; one-third of this was to support the lamps 
of St. Peter's, another third those of St. Paul's, and the 
remaining third was to go to the Pope himself. Some 
writers say, that itwas Ethelwolf who agreed at this visit to 

ay the tribute to the See of Rome, which was called Peter's 
ince, and which was continued till the time of Henry the 
Eighth. 

These figures are said to have suffered when Rome was 
pillaged in 1527. Carlo Maratta was employed by Clement 
the Eleventh to restore them, as well as to clean all the 
rest. Some of the heads were restored by Sebastian del 
Piombo; and an anecdote is told of Titian, who, going to 
view these paintings in company with Sebastian himself, 
asked him who that presumptuous and ignorant person 
could be, who had daubed over those faces ? 

The second room derives its name from the celebrated 
painting of the School of Athens, as it is commonly called, 
or Philosophy, as some style it; in this work Raphael has 
introduced portraits of some of the most noble and distin- 
guished persons who lived in his own age, or shortly before 
it. This painting has suffered in common with the others; 
but it is still sufficiently perfect to command universal ad- 
miration. Archimedes, who is tracing with compasses on 
a tablet, is Bramante; the young man near to him, with 
his left knee upon the ground, who is looking back, and 
showing the figure to his companion, is Frederic the Second, 
Duke of Mantua. The two figures to the left of Zoroaster, 
who may be known by the globe in his hand, are Raphael, 
himself, and his master Perugino. A youth in a white 
mantle, with his hand in his breast, by the side of Py- 
thagoras, is Francesco Maria della Rovere, Duke of Urbino, 
and great nephew to Julius the Second. The original 
ang of this painting is in the Ambrosian Library at 

ilan. 

Poetry is represented by Mount Parnassus, on which 
are Apollo, the Muses, and various poets. Behind Homer 
is a portrait of Dante in profile: he is following Virgil, 
dressed in a red mantle, with a cap crowned with laurel ; 


* “ King Astulphus, under Pope Leo the Fourth, made Britain 
tributary to the Blessed Peter.” 





near to Virgil is supposed to be Raphael himself. Beneath 
these, and in the front, is Sappho, holding in her !eft hand 
a volume inscribed with her name, She is turning towards 
a group of four figures, of which the woman with flowing 
hair, in conversation with a man and pointing to Homer, 
is intended for Corinna; and it is supposed the two figures 
are intended for Petrarch and Laura. The figure in front 
dressed in yellow, whose face is not shown, is Ovid. On 
the left, corresponding with Sappho, is Pindar; in front of 
him is Horace. Another with his finger on his mouth, is 
probably Callimachus. Behind them is Sanazzaro, without 
a beard. Two figures crowned with laurel are Tebaldeo 
and Boceaccio: the latter has no beard, and his hands are 
hidden in hisdress. To represent Jurisprudence, Justinian 
is drawn giving the Digests to Tribonian, and Gregory the 
Ninth presenting the Decretals to a consistory. The 
Decretals were published in 1234, at the command of that 
pope, and may be considered as the foundation of that code 
of canon law which the church of Rome has acted upon 
ever since. They form a collection of the decrees of 
councils, and the rescripts, or decretal epistles, of popes to 
questions propounded upon emergent doubts relative to 
matters of discipline and ecclesiastical ceremony. The 
pope in this picture is a portrait of Julius the Second; and 
near to him are figures portraying the cardinals, who be- 
came afterwards Leo the Tenth and Paul the Third. 

Opposite to the School of Athens in the second room, 
is the painting generally termed the Dispute upon the 
Sacrament. “This title,” says Dr. Burton, “is probably 
erroneous; and as there are on the ceiling figures of 
Theology, Philosophy, Poetry, and Jurisprudence, and the 
paintings under each eee to these figures, it would 
seem more appropriate to call this, which was his first per- 
formance, Theology. The four doctors of the Latin 
church, Gregory, Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustin, are, in- 
troduced in it, together with other divines, an altar with 
the eucharist, and in the heavens the Trinity and various 
saints. This bears marks of Raphael's early style, and will 
not please so much as the others. Our Saviour and the 
saints have glories round their heads, laid on in gold. 
Critics have discovered, that he began on the right-hand 
side of the wall; and they observe a manifest improvement 
in the style during the progress of the painting. It is also 
interesting from some portraits, which he has introduced 
in a group of three figures; that which is leaning on a 
marble parapet, with his right-hand upon an open book, is 
Bramante. At the right-hand corner are two figures, and 
several heads behind them: one of these heads represents 
Dante in profile with a wreath of laurel, and near him St. 
Thomas k uinas, and Scotus.” 

The third chamber derives its name from a painting of 
the story of Heliodorus, taken from the third chapter of 
the second book of Maccabees. According to some, this 
was partly executed by Giulio Romano; but by all it is 
allowed that the design is throughout that of Raphael. 
A portrait of Julius the Second is introduced into it. On 
the opposite wall is a picture representing St. Leo the 
First going out to meet Attila, the invader of Italy, as he 
Jay encamped near the Mincio; upon which occasion, ac- 
cording to the legend, St. Peter and St. Paul appeared and 
threatened the barbarian with instant death, if he did not 
listen to the prayer of the pope. On the other sides of this 
room are the Liberation of St. Peter from Prison, and an 
absurd popish miracle. 

The fourth room, called the Hall of Constantine, was 
not painted by Raphael. He had finished the design of 
the victory of Constantine over Maxentius, and commenced 
painting it upon the wall in oils when he died. His pupil, 
Giulio Romano, completed the work in fresco, destroying 
all that his master had done, except two figures of Justice 
and Benignity which were quite finished. On the opposite 
wall is a painting of the Apparition of the Cross to Con- 
stantine, previous to his last battle with his rival Max- 
entius; it is said to be likewise the work of Giulio Romano. 

In rooms adjoining the Camere are tapestries copied 
from Raphael's cartoons. These cartoons were executed 
for Leo the Tenth, who sent them to Arras in Flanders to 
be copied in tapestry, in two sets, one of which was in- 
tended to decorate the pontifical apartments in the Vatican, 
and the other as a present from the pope to our King 
Henry the Eighth. The cost of executing these tapestries 
was between sixty thousand and seventy thousand crowns of © 
gold. The set retained in Rome was carried off whew 
Rome was plundered by the imperial army in 1527; but 
restored to the pope by the French general, Montmorenci. 
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They were again taken away in 1798, when the French 
Republican army entered Rome; and some time afterwards 
were found in the possession of a Jew at Paris, who had 
burnt two of them for the sake of the gold and silver 
which they contained. The remainder were purchased by 
Pius the Seventh and restored to the Vatican. The set 
presented to Henry the Eighth remained in England till 
the Great Rebellion, being hung up in the banqueting- 
room at Whitehall. After the death of Charles the First, 
these tapestries were sold with the rest of the royal col- 
lection, and purchased by the Spanish ambassador, who 
sent them to Spain. They have since passed through 
Various hands. 

The original cartoons, twenty-five in number, were left 
neglected at Brussels, and most of them seem to have been 
lost or destroyed. A few, however, escaped, and seven are 
now in England in the royal colleetion at Hampton Court. 
They were bought in Flanders by Rubens for King Charles 
the First. At the dispersion and sale of the royal col- 
lection, the cartoons were secured to the country by pur- 
chase, by Cromwell's particular command. At this time, 
it appears that the triumphs of Julius Caesar by Andrea 
Mantegna (still preserved at Hampton Court,) were valued 
at 20002., while the cartoons of Raphael were estimated at 
only 3002. In the reign of Charles the Second they were 
again consigned to neglect. They had heen sent to Mort- 
lake to be copied in tapestry, where they were seriously 
injured, William the Third had them repaired, and built 
a gallery at Hampton Court for their reception. George 
the Third removed them to Buckingham Palace, and sub- 
sequently to Windsor Castle. At a later period they were 
brought back to Hampton Court, where they still remain 
one of the choicest of the treasures of art which our 
country possesses. “One cartoon,’ observes Mr. Woods, 
‘is worth all the tapestries.” 

Besides the paintings in the Loggie and Camere, the 
Vatican contains many others of the highest class. Some 
of these were first placed in it when Napoleon's spoils were 
brought back from the Louvre. Among them is the cele- 
brated Transfiguration by Raphael, commonly called the 
finest picture in the world; it formerly stood in the church 
of S. Pietro in Montorio, which, on that account, used to 
be regularly visited by all strangers, and which now re- 
ceives a pension by way of compensation for the loss. The 
same apartment contains also the picture whieh, in the 
opinion of some, disputes the prize with the Transfiguration, 
namely, the Communion of St. Jerome by Domenichino. 
In other apartments are to be seen Raphael's Assumption 
of the Virgin, Guido'’s Martyrdom of St. Peter, Caravaggio's 
Taking down from the Cross, and Leonardo da Vinei's 
Christ and his Apostles,—all master-pieces of art. 

STREETS OF 


MODERN ROME. 


“Tue streets of modern Rome,” says the author of Rome 
tn the Nineteenth Ce ntury, “ are narrow, gloomy, and in- 
describably dirty. Indeed, of all its antiquities, I imagine 
the dirt to be the most indisputable, for I am inclined to 
think that it never was cleaned away since it was a city. 
There are no trottoirs for foot passengers, so that they have 
the pleasure of walking through the mire as at Paris, with 
the agreeable anticipation of being run over every minute. 
But at Rome no people of condition walk; a noble Italian 
would not be seen on his or her legs for all the world: and 
as for the canaille, ‘gli popoli, it signifies not what 
becomes of them anywhere except in England. I re- 
member a Neapolitan marchese assuring me, that if you 
drove over a child at Naples, you would have to pay a small 
sum of money,—if a man, a larger one,—if an old woman, 
nothing at all. 

“The system of narrow streets, which is defended on the 
ground of being adapted to the climate, tends on the con- 
trary, in my opinion, to increase evils. They are cold in 
Winter, and hot in Summer; for when the sun is low in 
the sky, the height of the houses is an effectual screen 
from his beams, but when it mounts into the zenith, his 
meridian blaze pours down into the streets, and the heated 
walls on either side give ovt their alternate caloric, even 
through the night, so that the close, confined air, has the 
feeling of an oven; and the gasping inhabitants are half 


‘ 


baked,—at least I know IT was.’ 

The Corso is the principal street of modern Rome. It runs 
from the Porto del Popolo, or ancient Flaminian Gate, to 
almost the foot of the Capitol; it is a mile in length, and 
It seems to occupy the same line as the 


perfectly straight. 
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ancient Via Flaminia; its present name is derived from the 
horse race, of which it is annually the scene during the 
carnival; “‘a race that was formerly run by unfortunate 
Jews, in company with asses and buffaloes.’ During 
this season of festivity the whole street presents a very 
gay appearance; “scraps of red damask trimmed with 
gold, but rather the worse for wear, and other pieces of 
tapestry,” are hung out from every window. In ordinary 
times, this street is the fashionable drive of the city, in 
which ladies and gentlemen “are daily seen, about three 
o’clock, in shabby equipages, which they think very fine, 
slowly driving up and down, for the benefit of the air, in a 
hot and close street, looking very tired, and yet not knowing 
what better to do with themselves.” 

But if the Corso be “ the Bond Street of Rome,” as 
Mr. Mathews says, “ it is alsothe Billingsgate. There are 
two fish stails under my window, the people belonging to 
which commence their vociferations as soon as it is light. 
There is, however, at least more variety in their eries, than 
in the perpetual ‘All alive ho! of London. The Italian 
fishmonger displays all the humour he is master of to get 
rid of his stock, and he will sometimes apostrophizd his 
stale mullet with ludicrous effrontery ;— Pesce ! cosa fatte # 
Pesce! state chete*! But the worst objection to our 
lodgings is their height. We are on the quattro piano,— 
a hundred and four steps from the ground; though this 
objection relates only to convenience, for it 1s by no means 
mauvais ton in Rome to live in the upper story, which does 
not at all answer to our garret. Here your approach to 
heaven does not at all detract from your gentility.” 


FOUNTAINS, 


“Tne Fountains of Rome,” says Forsyth, “ show a great 
variety of composition, without borrowing so incessantly as 
ours do, the furniture of ancient fountains. Some of them 
are beautiful: one or two grand. On an object so simple 
as the emission of water, the danger of doing wrong wil! 
be ever in proportion to the quantity of embellishment. Qn 
this principle the magnificent vases before St. Peter's and 
the Farnese Palace, are much safer from criticism than 
Bernini's creation in the Piazza Navona, which affects 
puzzling conceits, and looks like a fable of A%sop done into 
stone The sculpture of Trevi is another pompous hodge- 
podge of fable and fact, gods and ediles, aqueducts and 
sea monsters; but the rock-work is grand, proportioned to the 
stream of water, and a fit basement for such architecture as 
would suit a castel d aqua, not for the frittered Corinthian 
which we find there. The Agua Paola derives all its 
effect from the volume of water; for its elevation is poor, 
and the pediment a mere gable filled with armorial non- 
sense. Had the three streams been collected into one 
sheet, and that sheet committed, with the glorious site, to 
the genius of M. Angelo, what a number of faults would 
there be for the critics; but how sublime the result !" 

Mr. Mathews characterizes the fountains of Rome as 
“among its most striking ornaments,’ on account not only 
of the architectural designs which embelish them, but also 
of the prodigality of water which they pour out in all parts 
of the town. “ The effect of this in summer must be 
delightfully refreshing, from the sensations of coolness 
which running water always communicates.” 

To the Fountain of Trevi is generally assigned the first 
place ; in the words of the writer last quoted, it is, “ perhaps, 
the most magnificent.” It derives its supply of water from 
the ancient aqueduct called the Agua Virgo, which was 
brought to Rome by Agrippa. It was originally con- 
structed by Pope Nicholas the Fifth, (1447—1455,) and 
obtained its name of Trevi from the three jets by which the 
water was poured out. Clement the Twelfth, (1730— 
1740,) entirely altered its form, and gave it, to use the ex- 
pression of Vasi, “ that character of nobleness and magni- 
ficence which shines in the other edifices of Rome.” -He 
decorated it with statues and bas-reliefs of stucco, which 
Clement the Thirteenth, (1758—1769,) replaced by the 
more durable material, marble. The fountuin is immedi- 
ately in front of the Buoncompagni Palace, to which many 
of its ornaments are attached. The water issues from a 
mass of rocks, and is received in a large marble basin. In 
the centre is a colossal statue of the Ocean, in an appro- 
priate car drawn by two horses, each of which is led by a 
Triton. On either side, in lateral niches of the palace, are 
statues of Health and Plenty, above which are bas-reliefs 


*« Fish! what are you doing? Fish! keep quiet!’ Compared 
with this, “ All aiive ho!” is decidedly coarse and wat. 
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representing Mareus Agrippa, who first brought the water 
to Rome, and the young virgin who pointed out its source 
to some soldiers, and from whom its ancient name of Aqua 
Virgo was derived. 

Mr. Woods, speaking of this fountain, says, “ Plenty of 
fault may be found both with the architecture and with 
the sculpture; yet on the whole it is very magnificent, and 
with its profusion of bright water, makes a most noble 
object, such as is seen in Rome, and in Rome alone. The 
rocks and jets of water below are admirably disposed, and 
if the banks are sometimes dirty we must not fix our 
attention on them.” 

Of the other fountains in Rome, the most remarkable 
are those in front of St. Peter's, which were executed from 
the designs of Carlo Maderno. The fountain of the Agua 
Felice, or as it is also called, of Moses, from the colossal 
statue which forms its principal ornament, and of Termini, 
from the name of the place on which it stands; the Great 
Fountain of Bernini in the Piazza Navona; and the 
Pauline Fountain near the church of San Pietro in Mon- 
torio, on the hill anciently ealled Janiculum. This last is 
the largest fountain in Rome, and exhibits, in fact, a vast 
pile of architecture, the water issuing from the five 
niches formed by six Ionic columns of red granite. 


THE PIAZZE, OR SQUARES OF ROME. 


Mopern Rome contains a very large number of the open 
spaces called Piazze; the effect of them is very pleasing, 
more especially as the streets are so very crooked and 
close. The buildings which surround them frequently 
comprise fine churches and palaces; and their area itself 
is generally adorned with fountains, and occasionally with 
ancient Egyptian obelisks. We have already incidentally 
described several of the Piazze, and we shall confine our 
present remarks to the most important of the remainder. 

The Piazza di Spagna is one of the finest in Rome; it 
derives its name from the palace belonging to the court of 
Spaiu, which is among the edifices which surround it. It 
is not very far from the Piazza del Popolo, and on aceount 
of this proximity to the principal entrance of Modern 
Rome, as well as the number of hotels which it contains, 
it is the chief resort of foreigners in Rome. “ From this 
piazza,” says Mr. Woods,“ a most magnificent flight of 
one hundred and twenty-two steps leads you to the church 
of Trinita de Monti. 1 had heard of the steps up to the 
Capitol, but neverof these, which, by-the-by, are much more 
showy, and I did not doubt on my arrival that I was at the 
foot of the ancient Capitol. All these steps I have to 
ascend to my lodging, and about sixty more within the 
house; but to reward my labours, when I am at home, I 
command a fine prospect over the greatest part of Rome, 
and, perhaps, the very best distant one of the Vatican.” 

The Piazza Navona is remarkable, as indicating the site 
of the ancient Circus Agonalis, of which it still retains the 
form. It is about seven hundred and fifty feet in length ; 
and in the centre of it stands an Egyptian obelisk, fifty- 
four feet high, and resting upon a rock, itself forty feet 
high. It was removed thither in 1649, from the circus out- 
side of Rome, which bears the name of Caracalla; it was 
then lying on the ground, broken into five pieces. Bernini 
placed it in its present position, and at its base he erected 
a fountain, which is one of the oddest of the many odd 
creations of his genius to be seen in Rome. There are 
two other fountains of a more unpretending and intelligible 
description, in this piazza, one on each side of the great 
monster, in the middle and at some little distance from it. 
Dr. Burton says, that on some occasions chariot-races are 
still performed in this place after the ancient fashion; 
“ and on Saturdays and Sundays in the month of August, 
it is covered with water to provide a remedy against the 
intense heat.” The equestrians of Rome take great 
delight in refreshing themselves and their panting cattle, 
by splashing about in this pool, 

Close to this piazza is a small space in which stands the 
famous statue of Pasgutno. It took that name, according 
to Vasi, from a tailor, who was possessed of a satirical vein, 
and used to amuse himself with discharging his wit at per- 
sons passing by his shop. “ After his death, this statue was 
found near there, and at once acquired the tailors name; 
and from that time the satirical began to affix to it their 
defamatory writings, which have, even in France, obtained 
the name of Pasquinades.” Dr. Burton says, that “ it was 
found in the sixteenth century and placed over against the 
shop of one Pasquino, a tailor, where all persons used to 
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meet who wished to abuse their neighbours.” It is a sadly 
mutilated piece of marble; but the virtuosi admire it, and 
have called it Menelaus supporting the body of Patroclus, 

Whatever may be the real name of this statue, it has 
acquired, under its fictitious appellation, a remarkable degree 
of celebrity, from being chosen, by the wits and satirists of 
Rome, as the depository of their effusions. There was 
formerly another statue called Marforio which enjoyed a 
similar celebrity. It used to be selected as the answerer of 
the satirical sayings which emanated from Pasquino; and 
between the two, an entertaining dialogue was occasionally 
kept up, seldom very complimentary to the parties of whom 
it treated, and not always sparing the pope himself 
Pasquino, however, now reigns alone ; Marforio was silenced 
many years agO by one of the popes, who shut him up in 
the Courtyard of the Capitoline Museum. The same pope 
is said to have very much wished to shut up Pasquino too; 
but the marquis to whom he belonged interposed, and his 
descendants, as we are told, are at this day obliged to pay 
a fine if any scandal be found affixed to it. Pope Adrian 
the Sixth is said to have meditated a much more severe 
attack upon the statue. ‘‘ He was so offended at its libels,” 
says Dr. Burion, “that he ordered it to be burnt, and the 
ashes to be thrown intothe Tiber: but Ludovico Suessano, 
a witty companion of the pope, had the merit of saving poor 
Pasquino, by telling his Holiness that the ashes would turn 
to frogs in the bottom of the river, and croak worse and 
louder than before.” 

Mr. Mathews, in his Diary of an Invalid, mentions a 
keen effusion of Pasquino’s wit which made its appearance 
during the pontificate of Pius the Sixth (between 1775 and 
1800), who was possessed with a remarkable passion for 
recording his own glory in the constant inscription Muntfi- 
centia Pii Sexti,—* By the munificence of Pius the Sixth.” 
A season of great searcity existed in Rome, and the pagnotta, 
or little roll, which is always sold for two baiocchi, (about 
three half-pence,) however much its size may be effected by 
the price of corn, had shrunk to a most lamentable little- 
ness. One morning one of these Lilliputian loaves was 
found in the hand of Pasquino, with an appended scroll in 
large characters, Munivicentia Pit Sexrt, 

THE 


MODERN ROMANS. 


O Rome within thy tomb a spirit lurks 
That animates afresh their crumbled clay : 
*Tis in thy palaces destruction works, 
For living man rots there in foul decay: 
A ruin that hath made itself, and where 
The past is a reproach, the future is despair, 


THERE scarcely exists a people, whose character has been 
the subject of more severe censure, than has been heaped 
upon that of the modern Romans. It cannot be denied 
that they are often judged with great severity ; in the mind 
of every traveller a comparison is insensibly excited between 
the modern Romans whom he sees, and the ancient 
Romans of whom he has read, and of course such a ecom- 
parison cannot fuil to be to the disadvantage of the former. 
“The national character,’ says Forsyth, “is the most 
ruined thing in Rome. The character of the common 
people is usually locked up, yet, subject to strange 
escapes. They can make long sacrifices to a distant 
pleasure. Thousands starve during the whole month of 
September, to provide for one extravagant feast in October, 
at Monte Testaccio. Though timidly cautious in common 
transactions they are desperate at play. This passion, per- 
vading every rank, finds all the lotteries of Italy openat Rome. 
Many call religion in tothe aid of gambling. They resort to 
San Giovanni Decollato, a church devoted to condemned 
criminals, and try to catch in prayer, certain divine intima- 
tions of the lucky ticket. Their resentments can lie brood- 
ing for years before they start out. In their quarrels, I 
never saw any approach to fair fighting. Boys fly to stones, 
and men to the clasp knife: but the most desperate ruffian 
abstains from fire-arms. To shoot your enemy is held atro- 
cious : to plunge a stiletto into his back a proof of spirit.” 
Mr. Galiffe mentions an admirable comparison by which 
Mr. Edward Bankes once described the modern Romans, 
They put him in mind, he said, of impressions of engravings 
from worn-out plates. “This is exactly true,” adds Mr, 
Galiffe ; “they seem, to be but half-finished ; and in most 
parts so faintly portrayed that you cannot conceive why 
nature persereres in striking off more copies of them. 
Wherever the strokes are deep and strong, you may be sure 
there is a blot. The Romans are a sullen, pale, spiritless, 
morose people, They hardly ever speak except to beg 
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alms, which when offered they absolutely tear from the 
giver, without taking the trouble to thank him for them, 
and without showing the least satisfaction at having 
obtained them. They are not at all like the Italians we had 
previously seen; in fact, they are like no other living 
beings. The whole nation seems tired of its existence, and 
waiting for the sleep of death. Walking, seeing, hearing, 
every act in short, seems to be a painful exertion of ex- 
hausted mind and body. I never saw one of them smile. 
I am now speaking of the native Romans of the lower 
classes, not of the temporary inhabitants of Rome, who 
come from various districts far and near, to gain their live- 
Iihood in the city; nor am I speaking of the country people 
in the neighbourhood. The latter, whose appearance is 
classical, graceful, and picturesque, do seem to have some 
life and spirit remaining. How different, alas! from the 
melancholy citizens of Rome! Yet is there something in 
the sulky insolence of the Romans,—in their morose, 
ill-natured looks—that puts one strongly in mind of what 
they were in the days of their prosperity. Their manner 
is like the growling of an old mastiff, conscious at once of 
his former strength, and of the loss of his teeth. It is this 
galling sense of their impotence which makes them such 
dangerous enemies ; they brood over their injuries with a 
degree of malice of which they would not be capable, if 
they thought they could easily revenge themselves, and as 
they are possessed of few ideas, that one passion which 
happens to take full possession of their minds festers sooner 
or later into a crime.” 

Perhaps the fittest denunciation is contained in the 
eloquent passage which follows; it is satire undoubtedly, 
but, as Mr. Conder justly remarks, it is satire pointed by 
truth. “These people cannot prevent the sun of their fine 
climate from shining at its stated hours; but they make 
their streets impervious to its cheering light ; a deep gloom 
meets the eye wherever towers man’s abode. They cannot 
prohibit the rich vegetation of their fertile soil from diffusing 
its fragrance ; but they collect a very villanous odour to 
subdue nature's sweets: even oil their very orange 
groves, loss of scent would be a gain! They cannot cancel 
the spring's ancient privilege of enamelling with flowers 
the swelling hill and dimpled valley ; but they tarry in 
their fetid town till the magic has vanished, and autumn 
embrowns both the garden and the grove ;—no one thinks 
of country rambles till the summer is gone by. They can- 
not stop the crystal rills while bubbling up in the moun- 
tain; but they suffer the captive streom to ooze out of the 
aqueduct and to infuse pestilence into the marshy plain. 
They cannot dive into the inmost recesses of the human 
brain, there to nip in its very first germs every brightest 
faculty ; but conducting the developements of the human 
reason, as the Chinese do those of their peach and plum- 
trees, they encompass each tender shoot of the intellect with 
so many minute fetters, religious, political, and social, that 
dwarfs are produced where giants were intended. Their 
manuscripts are not suffered to be inspected ; their pictures 
are left to rot. Their very city has been allowed to slip 
from its seven hills into the sink between. They clip their 
trees into men, and their men into singers. Their law 
deems infamous not the thief, but the magistrate. Their 
tribunals sell justice to the highest bidder; their churches 
screen the criminal. The seclusion of the convents is the 
school of the sovereign; the renouncement of the world, 
the preliminary to ruling the state ; and the decrepitude of 
old age, the chief recommendation in the candidate for the 
supreme power. Vigour to hold the reins of government is 
a motive for exclusion from the pontifical throne. Those 
who aspire to govern, must renounce connubial bliss; and 
all chance of a lawful lineage must be foregone ere these 
honours are attainable which man elsewhere seeks chiefly 
for the sake of his offspring. Hence nephews step into the 
place of sons ; and the very policy of the statesman becomes 
doubly crooked from the oblique direction given to his 
affections. The word virtue, indeed, exists in the language, 
but is applied to skill in singing; and as to valour, the 
former signification of the same word, it is a quality which 
during so many ages has been let out for hire,—first in 
the gross by the Condottiere, and next, more in detail by the 
professed Bravo,—that those disclaim it who value their 
character ; and cowardice, under the name of caution, forms 
not only the privilege of the priest, but the pride of the 
cavalier. Visita friend in the day-time, and he surveys you 
through a grated hole in his entrance door, ere he dares to 
let you in; venture out at night, and from a distance you are 
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bidden to avert your eyes, lest one murder witnessed should 
necessitate a second. The very head of the Chureh, when 
in the holy of holies, dares not take the consecrated wine 
except through a gilded reed, lest his lips should suck in 
poison ; and in the heart of his capital, the pontiff of Rome 
keeps in his pay, for the safety of his person, the rude moun- 
taineer of Switzerland, as your Turkish pasha does the 
barbarian from Epirus and from Coordestan. Thank God! 
however, this mass of imbecility and vice hies fast to its fate, 
Nature herself conspires with man in the work of just de- 
struction. In that sky, so transparent, lurks a permanent 
poison, which formerly only creeping like the adder along 
the hollow valley now soars like the eagle above the steepest 
hill, and invades the last abodes once safe from its intrusion. 
Thus shall soon the world’s ancient mistress again return 
to nought; and as the herdsman erst wandered in solitude, 
where Rome in later days arose, so shall the herdsman again 
wander in solitude where Rome has ceased to be.” 

The Comte de Tournon, however, who was “ prefect of 
the department of Rome” during the French occupation, 
from 1810 to 1814, is disposed to pass a more lenient 
sentence. After speaking of the measures which he 
adopted in his oflicial eapacity, for the repression of 
crime, he says, “ By these means it was proved that the 
Roman people could be soon raised to a very high de- 
gree in the scale of morality, and rendered as humane, 
mild, and orderly, as their neighbours of Tuscany. In- 
deed, there is nothing in the disposition of the modern 
Romans opposed to the assumption; on the contrary, 
they are full of intelligence, having a strong feeling of 
self-respect; and although prone to anger under provoca- 
tion, they are, in the common relations of life, gentle, 
benevolent, and warm-hearted, and particularly expressive 
of their gratitude. In the manifold relations I have had 
to entertain with all classes of the Roman people in the 
assemblies for the drawing of the conscripts, so obnoxious 
to a country in which war and its stern duties have been 
strangers for ages past, in the midst of the popular festivals, 
in the markets and fairs, nowhere have I seen traces of 
that turbulence and ferocity, which travellers have been 
pleased to ascribe to the modern Romans.” 

This writer is the author of a very valuable work pub- 
lished two or three years ago, under the modest title of 
Etudes Statisques sur Rome, (Statistical Studies on Rome) ; 
and his authority is, undoubtedly, possessed of great weight. 
Yet he, too, may have been swayed, though insensibly, by 
a prejudice of a very different kind from that which may 
actuate the mass of travellers; he was the governor of 
Rome, and he laboured to improve the character of the 
people by the system of government which he adopted— 
thus he may naturally have been led to estimate too highly 
the results of his own measures. He was undoubtedly a man 
of a very different class from that to which the agents of 
Buonaparte generally belonged; and if the system of go- 
vernment which he adopted did produce some of the bene- 
ficial effects which he desired, we must recollect that he 
only describes the Romans as they appeared under that 
system, whereas, others describe them as they appeared 
under the system which he overthrew, and which he vir- 
tually condemned, by substituting for it his own. Perhaps 
the position for which he contends scarcely amounts to more 
than this—that the Romans, under a good government, 
would become a better people than they are. The influence 
of government upon national character is undisputed; and 
the system under which the Romans have long lived, or 
rather suffered an existence, is quite sufficient to account 
for any debasement of character, without searching for a 
further cause in natural inherent vices. 





The Engraving at page 73 represents a popular scene 
in modern Rome. The principal feature is a_profes- 
sional Letter-writer, who, as may naturally be supposed, 
is a personage of great utility and importance among the 
ignorant and uneducated. His occupation is announced 
by the inscription above his head ;—‘* Here letters are 
written.” 
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